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Some Music Reviews 








ssn Hubert Doris 


Poe start the New Year right, think positively, 
and heed not the rumble of a distant drum. At least 
we have one set of pieces this quarter that-needs no 
apology. It's called "Sassafras" and it is a group of 
seven arrangements of folk material for one piano, 
four-hauds, by Ernst Bacon. Perhaps "arrangements" 
isn't quite the right word. It makes one think of "set- 
tings. '' Not that these two words are synonymous, but 
with all the sloppy thinking going on these days, they 
are often used interchangeably, particularly in the 
area of music for young people. 

A setting is nothing more or less than the addition 
of an accompaniment to a familiar tune. These come 
to us all the time, and they are usually so dull or 
tasteless that the Quarterly has refused, as a rule, 
even toconsider them as eligible for judging. You are 
probably all too familiar with the form they take: the 
melody in the right hand (occasionally in the left, if 
the setter is particularly daring) and open fifths inthe 
left (or vice-versa); accents onthe off beats, and low- 
ered seventh steps all over the place. 


The arranger tries to be more adventurous than 
the setter, and usually supplies an introduction (good 
for any piece in the same style) a coda (likewise) and 
a central section that plays around with the tune inim- 
provisatory style, somewhat in the manner of Franz 
Liszt, though rarely as successfully. 

It is significant that neither "settings" nor "ar- 
rangements'' appear anywhere in "Sassafras." What 
Mr. Bacon has done is really the only thing worthwhile 
doing with folk material for a composer. And for most 
composers, what he's done is next to impossible. He 
has made the idiom so much his own, so a part of his 
own style, that the themes he uses, even when they are 
recognizable, never sound dragged in, or deliberately 
folky and quaint. (I have often wondered how Hungar- 
ians, Roumanians and Bulgarians hear the music of 
Bartok. To us, his material, even in its original state, 
is so unfamiliar and foreign in style, that we cannot, 
in most of his music, tell where the folk leave off and 
Bartok begins. ) 


We should all be grateful to Mr. Bacon for giving 
us such a charming New Year's present. And let us 
hope that other talents will either learn from him, or 
leave the folk alone. 

It seems that composers often forget that there are 
two reasons for writing music for young people or for 
beginning instrumentalists: to give them vehicles for 
learning the technique of their instrument, and to teach 
them something about music itself. 


dN 





Nina Perry's twelve short pieces in "Country Cot- 
tage" (an English publication) are nicely written for 
the instrument, and are simple without being inane. 
The picture on the cover, thoughirrelevant to the con- 
tents, is lovely, thoughI wonder ifsucha cottage would 
have a "Drawing Room Clock." 

Another Briton, David Stone, has sent us some- 
thing worth while. He has written a set of "Twelve 
Impressions," the second of which (from 7 through 12) 
is really very nice. They are good, clean and amusing 
pieces, very well written for the piano, very well 
thought out musically and thoroughly acceptable. They 
are somewhat more difficult than Miss Perry's pieces. 

"Things I Remember" by Jessie Furze, is our last 
British entry. These six little pieces are on the same 
technical level as Miss Perry's, but not quite as con- 
sistent musically. Some of them are better thanothers, 
but they're all right. 


Again on the simple side, we have three very nice 
pieces by Henri Noel. Each one has a teaching point, 
but the point is not belabored, and the quality of the 
musical content is very high. All the judges liked 
these, and we do recommend them strongly. It's a 
pity there's so muchmore to say about bad pieces than 
good ones. 


If you'd like to see a piece whose pianistic quali- 
ties are so good that its somewhat mediocre musical 
worth is really not a drawback, look at Earl George's 
"Kangaroos!" (His exclamation point.) There is so 
much color and life and interest in the way the piece 
is written, that the notes themselves, and the combi- 
nations they form become subservient to an almost 
acoustical approach to the keyboard. Such an approach 
is certainly valid, and stands as the basis for really 
experimental music today. The "chords" of electronic 
music are not rooted in conventional functional har- 
mony; they are true manipulations of sound, the raw 
material of allsorts of music. This little piece is cer- 
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From SASSAFRAS by ERNST BACON 
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[Silver-point drawing from life, 1789, referred to as the last authentic por- 
trait of the composer. Peters Edition Music Library} 


Doris Stock: Mozart at Dresden (age 33) 





What Was Mozart's 
° o FOR MOST of the thirty-six years that Mozart was 

ad LH Z C granted on this earth he was active as a virtuoso on 
FY keyboard instruments. The wonder that he aroused on 


his tours as a child prodigy was caused as much by 
his playing as by his composing and improvising. Dur- 
ing the years he spent in Vienna he gave concerts 
frequently, and was considered by many musicians and 
connoisseurs to be the greatest performer they had 
heard. All this is well known. What is perhaps less 
well known is: what kind of instruments did he prefer 
Na t ha n B r Oo d e r to play on, what were the characteristic qualities of 
his playing, and how much can we tell from the printed 
editions of his works about how he played them ? 

The favorite household instrument in Central Eu- 
rope during much of Mozart's lifetime was the clavi- 
chord. We know that there was always one inhis home, 
that he liked to play on it, and that he used it a great 
deal in composing. Now the clavichord is unsuitable 
for playing in public, because its tone is so small and 
thin that it can scarcely be heard at the other end of 
a large room. But within its limited range of dynam- 
ics--which does not exceed a mezzo-forte according 
to modern standards --it is capable of many gradations 
of tone. An expert player canarticulate phrasing very 
clearly on it, and above all he can make it sing ex- 
pressively. These qualities--a singing tone, varied 
phrasing, and nuance in dynamics--were ingrained in 
Mozart's style of playing from his childhood on. 


It was the harpsichord that was used for public 
performance during most of that period. We are not 
accustomed to regard the harpsichord as a powerful 
instrument. But it must be remembered that keyboard 
recitals in those days were not giveninplaces the size 
of Carnegie Hall. They were usually held in rooms 








canes = 5 
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that could accommodate at most a few hundred people. 
And while a harpsichord was present in every opera 
house, it was never used there as a solo instrument 
but only to accompany recitatives. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that Mozart's earliest keyboard concertos 
and chamber music with clavier were written for the 
harpsichord. 


While harpsichords were available everywhere, 
they soon began to face stiff competition from the newly 
developing piano. Mozart encountered the piano early 
in his career, and when he was twenty-one he wrote 
home from Augsburg a famous letter enthusiastically 
describing the pianos made by Johann Andreas Stein 
in that city. When he moved to Vienna and bought his 
own instrument, however, he chose not a Stein but a 
piano made by the Viennese manufacturer Anton Wal- 
ter. After Mozart died his widow took good care of it. 
Towards the end of her life she gave it to their son, 
and in 1856, for the hundredth anniversary of Mozart's 
birth, the son presented it to the Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg, where it still may be seen today. Since it was 
onthis piano that he played in most of the concerts that 
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MOZART'S PIANO--FRONT VIEW 


he gave in Vienna, let us take a closer look at it. 

It is a beautifully shaped grand, with a keyboard of 
five octaves, from FF to f''' (counting middle C as c'). 
As was often done in those days, the keys that would 
be white on modern pianos are black and the black ones 
white. There are two knee-pedals for lifting the damp- 
ers, and a manual device that has something of the 
effect of a modern "'soft-pedal.'' The hammers are 
covered not with felt but with leather. With the con- 
stant use that Mozart made of the instrument, the 
leather wore out and the hammers had to be re-covered 
every now and then. The Mozarteum authorities have 
restored the piano, and it is usedin a recording of the 
master's A-major Concerto, K.414, recently released 
by Decca (Archive ARC 3012). The tone is rather dif- 
ferent from that of a modern piano. It is not as pow- 
erful, but it is clearer, more sharply defined, lighter, 
yet pithier. Modern manufacturers try to achieve an 
even quality of tone throughout the range. Mozart's 
piano has more of a distinction between high, middle, 
and low registers. On this piano Mozart's expressive 
style, born of the capabilities of the clavichord, at- 
tained greater dynamic range and power. 
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The Room Tu Which Mozart Was Boru 


{Mozart Museum, Salzburg 
































ANOTHER VIEW OF MOZART'S PIANO 








THE SIGNATURE ON THE WALTER PIANO ft 

















THE MUSIC RACK 


From remarks in Mozart's letters we can get some 
idea of the character of his playing. He says of acer- 
tain young lady that she "plays enchantingly, though in 
cantabile playing she has not got the real delicate sing- 
ing style. She clips everything."' He stresses above 
all "taste" and "feeling'--that is, expressive perform- 
ance. He says that Clementi "plays well, so far as 
execution with the right hand goes. His greatest 
strength lies in his passages in thirds. Apart from 
this, he has not akreuzer's worth of taste or feeling. " 
Another pianist plays well as far as execution goes, 
but ''he is too rough and labored and entirely devoidof 
taste and feeling."' Rapid runs should "flow like oil." 
He admonishes his sister not to "spoil her quiet, even 
touch" and not to let her hand "lose its natural light- 
ness, flexibility, and smooth rapidity.'' He writes 
that Stein, the piano manufacturer, "used to be quite 
crazy about Beecke; but now he sees and hears that I 
am the better player, that I do not make grimaces, and 
yet play with such expression that, as he himself con- 
fesses, no one up to the present has been able to get 
such good results out of his pianofortes. Everyone is 
amazed," he goes on in this letter from Augsburg to 
his father, "that I can always keep strict time. What 
these people cannot grasp is that in tempo rubato inan 
adagio, the left hand should go on playing in strict 
time. With them the left hand always follows suite." 
We have a glimpse of his attitude towards tempo in cer- 
tain types of works. Sending his sister a new piece, 
possibly the Capriccio in C, K. 395, he writes: 'You 
need not be very particular about the tempo. This is 
a peculiar kind of piece. It's the kindof thing that may 
be played as you feel inclined. "' 

That his playing was extraordinarily expressive is 
corroborated in reports by his contemporaries. Haydn 
said, "I will never forget his clavier-playing as long 
as I live; it went directly to the heart."" A critic who 
heard Mozart play the C-major Concerto, K. 503, was 
struck "by the brilliance of his playing and then again 
by a tenderness that dissolves the heart." Ditters- 
dorf, comparing Clementi's playing with Mozart's for 
the Austrian Emperor, remarked that there was much 
skill and profundity in Clementi but that Mozart had, in 
addition to skill and profundity, extraordinary "taste." 
Clementi himself said of Mozart's performance, "I 
have never heard anyone play so spiritedly and sweetly." 
Additional information is supplied by other contempo- 
raries. Michael Kelly, who sang in the first perform- 
ance of "The Marriage of Figaro,"' wrote: "His feeling, 
the rapidity of his fingers, the great execution and 
strength of his left hand, particularly, and the appar- 
ent inspiration of his modulations, astounded me." 

Mozart's contemporaries marvel at his ability to 
play at sight anything put before him. We may judge of 
the quality of this sight-reading by the standards set 
up by Mozart himself: "And wherein consists the art 
of playing 'prima vista'? In this: in playing the piece 
in tempo in which it ought to be played and in playing 











Courtesy of The New York Public Library 


Engraving, after a portrait by Johann Nepomuk de la Croce: 
Nannerl, Wolfgang (age 24), Mother (portrait), Father. New 
York Public Livsary} 
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all the notes, appoggiaturas and so forth, exactly as 
they are written and with the appropriate expression 
and taste, so that you might suppose that the performer 
had composed it himself.'' His astonishing skill at 
improvising is also often mentioned. An ideal of this 
may be obtained from his published fantasies and vari- 
ations, many of which undoubtedly started life as im- 
provisations. 

The matter of improvisation brings up one element 
of Mozart's playing that unfortunately is lost to us for- 
ever. He wrote down some of his works for his own 
immediate use, with apparently no thought of future 
publication, putting down little more than a bare out- 
line of the piano part and intending to fill it in as he 
played. Thus the original manuscript of the so-called 
"Coronation Concerto," K. 537, shows great gaps in 
various sections, where for example only the right- 
hand part is written out. These gaps were filled in by 
editors, and it is their version of such passages that 
we hear whenever the work is played. But even the 
most complete manuscripts do not represent everything 
Mozart played when he performed the works they con- 
tain. For it was an established custom of the time to 
add ornaments to the written or printed music, in the 
form of appoggiaturas, turns, trills, and so on. We 
may be sure that Mozart did this discreetly (for asam- 
ple of how he did it, see the Preface to the present 
writer's edition of Mozart's Sonatas and Fantasies for 
the Piano), but we do not know enough about it to be 
able to reconstruct a performance that would be com- 
plete from this point of view. 

Because of the great importance that Mozart at- 
tached to "taste," "feeling," and "expression," we 
must assume that his playing was never cold and me- 
chanical, never mere note-reading. On the other hand, 
those editions of his works in which the editor has 
placed dynamic, phrasing, or other marks over prac- 
tically every note are quite misleading. The truth lies 
somewhere between these two extremes. We can take 
it for granted that his playing brought the music to life 
by various means--by singing tone, by rhythmic verve, 
by tasteful phrasing, including clear differentiation be- 
tween legato and detached notes, by dynamic nuance, 
by vital tempos, by rubato in slow movements, and, 
in their highest form, by all the indefinable elements 
that we lump together in the word "musicianship." 


og 

NATHAN BRODER is associate editor of the Music 
Quarterly, visiting professor of music at Columbia 
University, and editor of the excellent recent edition 
of Mozart's piano sonatas published by Presser. 


Xe 
This article first appeared in ETUDE, THE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE, January 1956, and is reprinted here 
through the courtesy of The Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 





, Bartok, The Teacher— 


As | Knew Him 
By ErnoBalogh 








( Béla Bartok in the 1940's 





ELA Bartok who lived and died as one of the most 
B, significant composers of the twentieth century-- 
and who felt his greatesi contribution to music was as 
preserver and annotator of the folk music of several 
nationalities--made a living practically all his life by 
teaching the piano. In this respect he shared the fate 
of Chopin, whom we know and remember only as com- 
poser and delicate performer of his own works, but 
whose living depended on giving piano lessons. 

Since Bartok spent a greater part of his lifetime, 
from his student days until he died, in teaching the 
piano there is considerable interest in what kind of 
teacher he was. Although I do not feel qualified to 
give a complete answer to this complex subject, since 
I studied with Bartok in the Academy of Music in Buda- 
pest only in the years 1909 to 1915, I can report my 
experiences of those six years. This belongs to the 
early phase of Bartdk's teaching in that Institute, 
where he had started just two years previously (1907) 
and where he taught until 1934, when he retired and 
transferred his activities to the Hungarian Academy 
of Science, working on his collections of folk songs. 
He kept on teaching privately until he left Hungary for 
America in 1940 and he did some teaching until he 
died--working periodically with just a few pupils. 

I played for him a few times in 1928, 1929, 1934, 
1940 (mostly his own compositions) but my most vivid 
memory of him as a teacher is from those six years, 
when for ten months of the year I had two lessons a 
week; the most important moments of my life during 
those years. 

ThoughI was only twelve whenI began to study with 
him (the youngest of his class) his words, attitudes 
and approach are still clearly etched in my memory. 
He was under the age of thirty but already possessed 
a great reputation as the most respected and most con- 
troversial composer in Hungary, who challenged the 
critics and the public with his provocative music. All 
of his students admired and loved him for his genius 
of which we were convinced, for his profound knowl- 
edge of every phase in music, for his gentle and kind 
manners, for his unfailing logic, for his convincing 
explanation of every detail. He was just and fair, but 
he could not conceal his annoyance with his less gifted 
students. 


The essence of his approach as a teacher was that 
he taught music first and piano second. Immaculate 
musicianship was the most important part of his guid- 
ance and influence. He clarified the structure of the 








compositions we played, the intentions of the compos- 
er, the basic elements of music and the fundamental 
knowledge of phrasing. 


He had unlimited patience to explain details of 
phrasing, rhythm, touch, pedaling. He was unforgiv- 
ing for the tiniest deviation or sloppiness in rhythm. 
He was most meticulous about rhythmical proportion, 
accent and the variety of touch. 

Bartok insisted on first solving the musical prob- 
lems and then the pianistic ones. In fact, he was not 
deeply interested in pianistic problems. He had a 
natural technique and although he was recognized inhis 
time as a virtuoso, virtuoso problems did not inter- 
est him. 

All Bartok's students naturally copied his playing 
style, although it had a limited dynamic scale, was 
not effortless and did not exhibit ‘‘Spielfreudigkeit’’, 
which is perhaps the most captivating element for the 
general audience. I refer tothe type of playing in which 
neither the listener nor the player is conscious of de- 
tails of execution, but the whole performance gives 
the impression of such spontaneity that the composi- 
tion seems to be created right at that moment. 


Bartok loved to explain and endeared himself by 
doing so like one musician talking to another; never 
in an authoritative way. Our lesson started with our 
playing the whole composition without interruption (we 
had to play everything from memory the very first 
time we brought it) while he made his corrections on 
our music with light pencil marks. Then he played the 
entire composition for us. After this we played again, 
this time being stopped repeatedly and re-playing each 
phrase until we performed it to his satisfaction. 

He demanded great exactness, particularly con- 
cerning rhythm. For instance, I remember clearly 
that he put great importance on the fact that in a 6/8 
rhythm the last eight should not be too short, and ina 
dotted 3/4 rhythm the third quarter note should be not 
too short. Let us say, generally, that the upbeat which 
is the chief indicator of the good beat should get its 
proper share of time, never be rushed. He insisted 
that a sixteenth should be exactly a sixteenth, never 
less nor more, that every accent should be in the 
right place and in correct proportion. He did not per- 
mit any unnecessary accents and had a marvelous 
sense for the balance of voices and for the proportion 
of tempi and dynamics. 

He was against excessive rubatns and ritardandos 
which prevent the continuous, undisturbed flow of the 
music. Within this continuous flow some freedom of 
tempi were permitted, but it had to be in the proper 
place and in the proper proportion. 

He respected and encouraged the individuality of 
his students. He not only never demanded that they 
copy his playing (although all of his students did this 





to some extent either consciously or unconsciously) 
but he respected the individual's approach to a phrase 
as long as it was within good taste and the style of the 
composer. 

Bartok had no use for sentimental playing, which 
does not mean that he forbade emotional expression. 
In fact my music has many of his pencil marks indi- 
cating either ''espressivo" or the same, in his short- 
ened way, "espr."" There are also several '"'dolce" 
marks, by which he meant gently, while by "espres- 
sivo" he meant a singing tone with feeling. 

Bartok was for clean use of the pedal without over- 
indulging in its use. On the other hand, he used the 
soft pedal frequently and encouraged his students to do 
so. He also usedand taught the half pedal for separa- 
ting changing harmonies or for thinning out a sonority. 


In his personal relations with his students he was 
friendly, but did not encourage the discussion of any 
subject which was not pertinent to the lesson. I was 
studying composition at the same time as piano and in 
the fifth year when the Budapest Philharmonic Orches- 
tra played a composition of mine he learned of it by 
accident and was surprised that I was active in that 
field too. It never occurred to me to tell him anything 
unrelated to my piano lesson unless he asked me, and 
he asked very few personal questions, if any. 

He taught us a very wide rangeof repertoire, from 
the oldest to such new music as Debussy and Ravel, 
which we learned in thesame yearthat the works were 
published. But he didn't assign a single concerto dur- 
ing the time I studied with him. This did not leave one 
entirely unprepared for the concertos of Mozart and 
Beethoven, because after going over one single Mozart 
Sonata or Beethoven Sonata withhim (and the first such 
work took a very long time) one had no doubt how to 
approach any other work of that composer. 

He never assigned his own compositions and we 
had to ask for them if we wanted tolearn them. At the 
same time he wanted all of his students to get acquaint- 
ed with other contemporary music. 


Did Bartok like teaching? Having known him for 
the last thirty-six years of his life, I believe Ican an- 
swer this question. Hesurely would have preferred to 
earn his living by other means, such as ethnographic 
researchor composing. But since teaching offered his 
only means of livelihood, he didit, as he dideverything 
else, with utmost conscientiousness, doing his very 
best in a field for which he had so many qualities. His 
logical mind, clear presentation of any problems and 
his joy in explaining anything, made his teaching less 
taxing for him and enjoyable for his students. 


Reprinted by permission of the Theodore Presser 
Company; copyrighted in 1956 by them for Etude, 
The Music Magazine, January 1956 issue. 

















MY BROADWOOD 





COVER PICTURE 


A 6-octave Grand Pianoforte No. 7032, tin and 
deal case, Thomas Broadwood, Esqu., marked 
V.B. care of F.E.J. Bareaux & Co. Trieste (A 
present to Mr. van Beethoven, Viene) deliv’d to 
Mr. Farlowes to be shipped. 
--Dec. 27, 1817. Entry in ''Porter's Book" of 
the firm John Broadwood & Sons, manufactur- 
ers of pianofortes in London. (Thayer: Life of 
Beethoven II, 390.) 











4 be fascination of the auction gallery is the same as 

that of the roulette table--the chance, the terrible 
off-chance, of hitting the jack-pot. My luck at auctions 
had always been described in terms of cracked crys- 
tal, dubious Victorian chairs and faded draperies of an 
elegant yesteryear until the day I walked into a fami- 
liar showroom in a small Long Island town and saw it 
standing there--shy, dignified and desirable, instan- 
taneously the only object in that cluttered room visible 
to me. The nearly illegible name-plate above the half 
ivory-less keyboard at once verified a self-evident 
nobility of lineage: 

John Broadwood and Sons 
Makers to His Majesty and the Princesses 
Great Pultney Street Golden Square 
London 


Bennet Ludden 





Mr. Ludden at his Broadwood pianoforte 


This piano, I felt, was to be my jack-pot. Foronce 
my specialized knowledge of music gave me a gleeful 
advantage over the professional dealers who generally 
out-classed me in the maneuvers of the mart. I was 
sure that no one but me would suspect that a rara avis 
stood on the block. 

Alas, a trip prevented my being at the auction and 
during the six weeks I remained in the West, I pushed 
from my mind the persistent image of the sale of my 
idol, hoping it had been knocked down to a knowledge- 
able buyer, rather than having become a secretary or 
a philodendron planter through the indignities of some 
ignoramus. 

My surprise was great, therefore, upon my next 





visit to the gallery for quite other purposes, that the 
piano still stood in the showroom, although depreca- 
tingly to one side. Brighter polished brass and wood 
than it could boast of bespoke a local regard for quick 
turnover and handsome profit. No doubt despair in its 
commercial potential led the dealer to sellit to me for 
asong. My dream of the jack-pot moved over into 
fact. 

And that was the endof the never-never land of the 
auction gallery. Practicality confronted me. Some- 
how I had to justify my having purchased an object that 
would be to most people, and might yet be to me, an 
out-sized white elephant. Research (Oh, hope of the 
bewildered!) quickly established that this instrument 
was the close relative, if not an actual sibling, of one 
that Broadwood and Sons presented to Beethoven in 
1817. The serial number pencilled on the backside of 
the name-plate panel, 7032, falls close to the number, 
7362, of the Beethoven grand [as this articleis written 
authoritative work arrives that my instrument was for 
a fact manufactured in 1817], and a picture in Grove’s 
Dictionary revealed that the two were identical exter- 
nally in details of length, shape of case, the inlaid 
rosewood and mahogany, the design of the ormolu me- 
dallions and stripping, if the rather less attractive legs 
of the Beethoven instrument were excepted. 


If one, then, could restore the mechanism of the 
present piano to playing condition, one would actually 
hear the same sort of sound that Beethoven heard [the 
Beethoven Broadwood is behind the Iron Curtain], and 
Schubert, Mozart and Clementi and all their contempo- 
raries--a tantalizing prospect. 

To attempt this restoration motivated me to contact 
several experts recommended by antiquarian acquaint- 
ances. One of the experts advised me that nothing 
could be done with the sad ruins of the action, broken 
strings, smashed or missing hammers, moth-eaten 
dampers, cracked and curled ivories. One wanted to 
get richat my expense. Another wanted to "modernize" 
it by radical internal alterations. It was not until I 
found one who agreed that the instrument should be 
restored as nearly to its original condition as possible 
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Handsome marquetry on the case 


The 6-octave keyboard and Broadwood label 
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Lyre with pedals 


that I let anyone lay a hand to it. This man, who re- 
stores pianos and harpsichords as a hobby, has the 
tradition of craftsmanship in his blood; his grandmother 
made full-scale reproductions of 16th Century tapes- 
tries in needlepoint! 

To explain each of the many steps he completed in 
the restoration would presume a technical study. Let 
it merely be noted that he reinforced the frame of the 
instrument to bracing it against racking when the ten- 
sion of the strings was applied. He found all the ham- 
mers somewhere in its belly, each with its miracu- 
lously preserved original felt. He shimmed cracks in 
the sounding board and replaced the old, impotent 
dampers with new, his wife presiding at the gluing 
table. He cleaned rust from the holes in the pin-block 
and inserted new tuning pins. The quaint, wooden 
damper-pedal, divided down the middle so that each 
half of the keyboard could be independently pedalled, 
was lovingly put in order with special reference to the 
much debated pedal markings in Beethoven's Op. 31, 
no. 2 and Waldstein Sonatas. Even brass ornaments 
missing from the exterior were replaced with castings 
made from parts that still existed and generations of 
dirt were carefully removed from inside and out to re- 
veal the splendid patinas. 

Inthe meantime every effort was made to establish 
the piano's provenance. The names of the various ar- 
tisans: who had built it were found inscribed in the in- 
terior: on the action, Marshall, on the lowest key, 
Rathmacher, onthe inside of the case, Walmsley. 


The right pedal is split in the middle 
so that the lower or upper part 

of the keyboard, separately,. 

may be dampened. 

(Essentially the same 

as the center pedal on 


some Steinway grand pianos.) 


Even the name of the original owner, Mrs. R. Brace- 
bridge, was found pencilledon a piece of paper that had 
been glued under the hammer-rail felt. But though 
these names lent an immediacy to the origin of the in- 
strument, the present management of Broadwood and 
Sons could throw no more light on the problem, for a 
fire many years ago destroyed their records. Nor 
could I garner information from its previous owner; 
that source was cut off by the auctioneer who had alien- 
ated her by selling the piano for such a pittance. Only 
the date is definitely established; but that is the most 
important matter musically anyway. Perhaps some- 
day Mrs. Bracebridge's diary will turn up in the Bri- 
tish Museum with romantic tales of an immigration to 
America, and that will be nice. 

As the work neared completion, my anticipation of 
hearing the piano waxed. But my wildest fancies had 
not matched its beauty and charm when finally it did 
speak. What was more, it really did enlighten my un- 
derstanding of the music of the period and the objec- 
tive of the restoration had been achieved as everyone 
who attended the musical soirée for its latter day debut 
acknowledged. 

I basked in the success of my enterprise and con- 
gratulated myself freely. What I had yet to learn was 
this: that the attention required by an antique piano 
surpasses that required the nursing a nonogenerian 
uncle. Only the hardy should undertake it. 


Mr. Ludden is Librarian of 
the Juilliard School of Music. 


Photographs by R. Dundascheck 
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“BESTS” 


Below are the yearly "bests" for the three-year 
period 1957-1960. At the end of each year the entire 
collection of "Recommended Piano Music" is once 
again evaluated by our Board of musicians and about 
10 or 12 are chosen as "best ofthe year" in the Spring 
issue. The 1960 "bests" will be announced in the next 
issue. 

EASY 

HANSI ALT. My new car, Century; Ping-Pong, Com- 
posers Press; Spooks, Century. 

STANLEY R. AVERY. Hop scotch, JF 

MICHAEL BRODSKY. Happy little men. Century 

CAROLYN BULL. The piccolo and the bassoon. CF 

HELEN INGLE EZELL. Square dance. Belwin 

GEORGE FIALA. Lullaby. BMI, Canada 

ARTHUR HOLLANDER, arr. Chippewa melodies. 
Summy-Birchard 

LOIS MARSHALL. Mill wheel. Summy-Birchard 

GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY. Folk Song Stories. 
Boosey & Hawkes. 

HARRISON T. MESEROLE. Four Forest Friends: 
Paul, The Pokey Porcupine; Wallace, The Waddling 
Woodchuck; Charles, The Chesty Chipmunk; Robert, 
The Ramblin' Rabbit. JF 

LILLIAN MILLER. Funny Bunny. Mills 

STEPHEN PARK. Trees. Elkan-Vogel 

EVERETT STEVENS. Set of 3. Presser 

SCOTT WATSON. Mountainair, Presser; Tiptoe reel. 
Presser 

INTERMEDIATE 

DENES AGAY. Nine easy miniatures. Sam Fox 

LOUIS CALABRO. Piano sonatine No.2. Elkan-Vogel 

YANNIS CONSTANTINIDIS. Greek miniatures. 3 vols. 
Rongwen 

INGOLF DAHL. Alla marcia allegro (3 pieces sepa- 
rately). Presser 

HERBERT ELWELL. Plain. Presser 

ALEXANDER GRETCHANINOFF. Suite miniature, 

CECILY LAMBERT. Slow dance with gong. Summy 

OTTO LUENING. Gay picture. Merion 

GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY. Dance pastorale (ron- 
dino), Presser; My wish for your happiness, JF 

MARJORIE MacKOWN. The queen's minuet. CF 

DARIUS MILHAUD. Joys of life. Mills 

MARGARITE S. MILNES. Alpine Summer. Century 

DOUGLAS MOORE. Prelude. Presser 

JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL. Tonadas. 3 vols. 
advanced). Rongwen 

PAUL NORDOFF. Appalachian dance. Presser 

ROBERT PALMER. Evening music. Presser 

QUINCY PORTER. Day dreams. Presser 

ALICE RICHMAN. Water lilies. JF 

ALEC ROWLEY. Spring is dancing. JF 

EVERETT STEVENS. Six modal miniatures. Ditson 


(Also 
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INDEX To Articles 


PUBLISHED IN PQ SINCE WINTER 1957-58 
Some Back Copies Available--But Not All 


Baylor, Murray. Schubert's Four-hand Fantasy, Op. 
103. 23:15-17. ; 
Bostlemann, Sophie Pratt. The Teaching Music of 
Scott Watson. Part I, 25:10-11; Part II, 26:23-25. 


Calnan, Martha and Hubert Doris. Chamber Music. 


24:19-22. 
Calnan, Martha and Hubert Doris. Chamber Music 
with piano. 25:12-15. 


Eitel, Luise. Couperin's 'Folies Francaises." 28:14- 
18. 

Eitel, Luise. D. G. Turk's "The Little Hand Pieces 
For Future Pianists. '"' 31:15-17, 33. 

Evolution of the Piano. 28:24-26. 

Freundlich, Irwin. Robert Schumann's "Scenes from 
Childhood. 22:15-18. 

Doris, Hubert. Chamber Music--The MclIntoshes. 
26:16-19. 

Houck, Dorothy Austin. Back-row Parent. 28:21-22. 

Lowen, Judith Houck. My Piano Teacher. 28:19-20. 

Mason, Wilton. Another Look at Haydn. 26:20-22. 

Mason, Wilton. The Case for Chamber Music. 29:22- 
25. 

Mitchell, William J. 
19-20, 28. 

Newman, William S. About Brahms' "Seven Fanta- 
sien, Op. 116." 23:13-14, 17. 

Newman, William S. Fryderyk Chopin: 
Works. 30:15-21. 

Newman, William S. On Learning the First Movement 
of Beethoven's "Sonata in E-flat, Opus 31, No. 3." 
27:23-25. 

Powell, Carolyn. 
33:20-23. 

Restout, Denise. Wanda Landowska. 29:18-21. 

Rowen, Ruth Halle. Music in the Home. 24:23-24. 

Peake, Joseph S. The Method of a Master. [Bartok] 
32:15-18, 24. 

Sayings Of Great Teachers - Nadia Boulanger. 26:26. 

Schumann, Robert. Rules and Maxims For Young Mu- 
sicians. 32:20-21. 

Shine, Josephine. 
Music. 31:18-21. 

Szirmai, Palma. Four American Pentatonic Pieces 
for the Young Pianist. 33:17-19. 

Tolson, Margaret. Ernst Bacon's "Maple Sugaring; 
a collection of folk tunes and original pieces." 24: 
15-18, 29. 

Tolson, Margaret. Scenes from Carroll's "Alice in 
Wonderland." 27:15-17, 26. 

Wentworth, Kenneth. Bach's Twelve Little Preludes. 
29:13-17 

Withers, Loren. The Compositional Style of Bach's 
"Two-Part Inventions." 30:22-26. 


Editions of Older Music. 22: 


Complete 


Robert Pace & Group Instruction. 


The Adventure of Contemporary 











J. S. BACH: Concerto in F (‘Italian’’), 
Partita No. 1 in B flat, Partita No. 2 in 
C minor; Glenn Gould (piano). Colum- 
bia ML-5472, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6141, 
$5.98. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1inC, 
Op. 15; Claudio Arrau (piano); Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Alceo 
Galliera. Angel Stereo S-35723, $5.98. 

Solomon, Menges................./ Angel S-35580 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 2 inB 
flat, Op. 19; Sonata No. 14 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (‘‘Moonlight’’) ; 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano); Vienna 
Philharmonic conducted by Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. London Stereo CS- 
6188, $5.98. 

BEETHOVEN : Piano Concerto No. 3 in C 
minor; Clara Haskil (piano); Lamoureux 
Orchestra conducted by Igor Marke- 
vitch. Epic LC-3726, $4.98, or Stereo 
BC-1097, $5.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 1 in D, Op. 12, 
No. df: No. 9 in A, Op. 47 
(‘Kreutzer’) ; Zino Francescatti (violin); 
Robert’ Casadesus (piano). Columbia 
ML-5453, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6125, 
$5.98. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8 in C minor, 
Op. 13 (‘Pathétique’); 8 Bagatelles— 
Op. 33, Nos. 3, 5; Op. 119, Nos. 2,7, 9: 
Op. 126, 


Richter (piano). 


Sonata 


Nos. 6, 7, 8; Sviatoslav 

Artia ALP-162, $4.98. 

(“ Pat hétique’’) 

Backhaus Se pe ee London CM-9088 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 23 in F minor, 
Op. 57 HAYDN: 
Sonata Sviatoslav 

MK-1550 (Artia im- 


(‘A ppassionata’’) ; 
No. 20 in C minor; 
Richter (piano). 
port), $5.98. 
(‘A phassionata’’) 


Backhaus London CM-9054 

BRAHMS: Concerto No. 2 in B flat for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 83; Rudolf 
Serkin (piano); Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Colum- 
bia ML-5491, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6156, 
$5.98. 

BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 inB flat, 
Op. 83; (piano) ; 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf. RCA Victor LM- 
2466, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2466, $5.98. 


Sviatoslav Richter 


Horowitz, Toscanini....... RCA Victor LCT-1025 
Ashkerazy, LAOGWIG. «..002cscccscvecd Angel 35649 
Gilels, Reiner.........RCA Victor LM/LSC-2219 


BRAHMS: Quintet in F minor for Piano 
and Strings, Op. 34; Sviatoslav Richter 
(piano), The Borodin Quartet. MK- 


1516, $5.98 (Artia import). 


Curzon, Budapest........ Col. ML-4336 


CHOPIN: Ballade No. 4 in F minor, Op. 


52; Scherzo No. 3 in C sharp minor, Op. 


iano Recordings 


October, November, December 1960 


Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 


given in The American Record Guide, 


Reviews are 


indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


39; Polonaise No. 6 in A flat, Op. 53; 
Mazurkas Nos. 2 in C sharp minor, Op. 6, 
No. 2,31 in A flat, Op. 50, No. 2, and 32 
in C sharp minor, Op. 50, No. 3; Noc- 
turnes Nos. 5 in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 2, 
8 in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2, and 17 in B, 
Op. 62, No. 1; Charles Rosen (piano). 
Epic LC-3709, $4.98, or Stereo BC-1090, 


$5.98. 
(Ballade) 
Rubinstein. ..... .RCA Victor LM/LSC-2360 
(Scherzo) 
Rubinstein. .... RCA Victor LM/LSC-2368 
(Polonaise) 
Rubinstein................RCA Victor LM-1205 
Horowitz. .......+ce+000.. MCA Victor LM-1137 
(Mazurkas) 
pf | Ree eee ee RCA Victor LM-6109 
(Nocturnes) 
Rubinstein xe «+ +e++eRCA Victor LM-6005 


Lipatti (No. 8)... 
Schein (No. 8)...... 


Columbia ML-4721 
Kapp 6001, 6001-S 


CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2 in F minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 21; Fantaisie in 
F minor, Op. 49; Witold Malcuzynski 
(piano); The London Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Walter Susskind 
(in Concerto). Angel Stereo S-35729, 


$5.98. 
(Concerto No. 2) 
RRMNIEI. cc cccccces RCA Victor LM/LSC-2265 
YT NERC P ELBE be ee ee ....Angel 35403 
WEEN Ss ne cadcnceudae wanes Kapp 6001/6001-S 
(Fantaisie) 
PINE: 0 vas wok deaceaes RCA Victor LM-2277 
CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 


Nocturne in D flat, Op. 
27, No. 2; Ann Schein (piano); Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Eugene Goossens. Kapp 6001, $4.98, or 
Stereo 6001-S, $5.98. 


CHOPIN: Préludes Nos. 2,4, 5.8, 54, 46, 


minor, Op. 21; 


19, 20, 23, & 24, Op. 29: Barcarolle in F 


sharp, Op. 60: Etudes Nos. 7 in Cand 10 

in A flat, Op. 10; Mazurkas in B, Op. 56, 

No. 1, A minor, Op. 59, No. 1, A flat, 

Op. 59, No. 2; Ballade No. 3 in A flat, 

Op. 47; André Tchaikowsky (piano). 

RCA Victor Stereo LSC-2360, $5.98. 
(Ballade No. 3) 


are RCA Victor LM/LSC-2370 
(Barcarolle) 
[0 ere rete -Columbia ML-4721 
POR eccveceraceaes RCA Victor LM-2277 
(Mazurkas) 
ree ..RCA Victor LM-6109 


CHOPIN: /4 Valses; Alfred 


‘ Cortot 
(piano). Angel COLH-32, $5.98. 





COPLAND: 


Fantasy; 


Piano Variations; Piano 


William Masselos (piano). 


Columbia ML-5568, $4.98, or Stereo 
MS-6168, $5.98. 
GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue; An 


American in Paris; Earl Wild (piano); 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. Four-Track 7!% ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2004, 
$8.95. 

GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue; An 
American in Paris; Jesis Maria San- 
roma (piano in Rhapsody in Blue), Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by William Steinberg. Everest LPBR- 
6067 or Stereo SDBR-3067, $4.98. 


Gould : ... RCA Victor LM-6033 
Nibley Westminster 18687, ©14002 
Levant Columbia CL-700 


Bernstein Columbia ML-5413, MS-6091 
(Rhapsody) 
Sanroma 
(American) 
Toscanini 


GROFE: 


for Piano and Orchestra; Jests Maria 


Camden 304 


RCA Victor LM-9020 


Grand Canyon Suite; Concerto 


Sanroma (piano, in Concerto); Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Ferde Grofé. Everest LPBR-6044 or 
Stereo SDBR-3044, $4.98. 
(Grand Canyon Suite) 
Toscanini 


RCA Victor LM-1004 


Fiedler RCA Victor LM-1928 
Ormandy Columbia ML-5286, MS-6003 
Gould. . . RCA Victor LM/LSC-2433 
HAYDN: Andante and Variations in F 

minor; Sonatas Nos. 34 in E minor, 35 


in C, 37 in C, 37 in D, 40 inG, and 49 in 
E flat; WWanda Landowska (harpsichord, 
in Sonatas Nos. 35, 37, and 40; piano, in 
Variations and Sonatas Nos. 34 and 49). 
RCA Victor set LM-6073, four sides, 
$9.96. 

The 


(piano). 


Virtuoso Liszt; Gary Graffman 

RCA Victor LM-2443, $4.98, 
and or Stereo LSC-2443, $5.98. 

(Paganini Etudes) 


Brendel. Vox PL-10800 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor, Op. 18; Preludes: in D minor, 
Op. 23 No. 3; inE fiat, Op. 23, No.6; in 
C sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2; Philippe 

New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein. Columbia ML-5481, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6148, $5.98. 

(Concerto; E flat, C sharp minor Preludes) 

Janis, Dorati Mercury SR-90260 


(Concerto) _ 
Rachmaninoff, Stokowski 


Entremont (piano); 


-.+.+-VWic. LCT-1014 
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RACHMANINOFF: 
2 in C minor, Op. 18; Sviatoslav Richter 


Piano Concerto No. 
(piano); Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Kurt Sanderling. 
Parliament PLP-134, $1.98. 
RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 
3 in D minor, Op. 30; Van Cliburn 
(piano); Symphony of the Air conducted 
by Kiril Kondrashin. Four-Track 7144 
ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2001, 
$8.95. 


RAVEL: Piano ConcertoinG; Piano Con- 
certo for the Left Hand; Samson Frangois 
(piano); Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by André Cluytens. Angel 


35874, $4.98, or Stereo S-35874, $5.98. 
(Concerto in G) 


Leningrad 


See ee. Y 

Bernstein.......... Columbia ML-5337, MS-6043 

Henriot-Schweitzer....RCA Victor LM/LSC-2271 

(both concerti) 

re London CM-9068 
Miscell 


BARBER: Sonata, Op. 26; PROKO- 
FIEV: Sonatas No. 3, Op. 28, and No. 7, 
Op. 83; Daniel Pollack (piano). MK- 
1513 (Artia import), $5.98. 

(Prokofiev No. 3) 


Graffman.... 


a bin sein Rieiete eis wins kc WE 
(Prokofiev No. 7) 


1. SER RES RS eieeee ..Artia ALP-154 
ee ECCT OO CECE . Angel 35647 
PG Sod Rokk eb eds paren seesawoenee Period 736 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 2 in A, Op. 2, 
No. 2; J. S. BACH: Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in D minor; Toccata 

and Fugue in D minor (arr. Tausig); 

Gina Bachauer (piano). Capitol Stereo 
SG-7177, $5.98. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonata No. 24 in F 
sharp, Op. 78; Fiir Elise; LISZT: 
Liebestraum No. 3; GRIEG: Vanishing 
Days, Op. 57, No. 1; Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen, Op. 65, No. 6; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Spring Song, Op. 62, No. 6; 
SCHUMANN: Trdumerei, Op. 15, No. 
7; CHOPIN: Mazurka in B flat, Op. 7, 
No. 1; BRAHMS: Waltz in A flat, Op. 
39, No. 15; SCHUBERT: Waltz in A 
flat, Op. 9, No. 2; Hans Richter-Haaser 
(piano). Epic LS-3630, $4.98. 


CHOPIN: 24 Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25; 
Nocturne No. 3 in B, Op. 9, No. 3; 
Ballade No. 2 in F, Op. 38; LISZT: 
Mephisto Waltz No. 1; Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy (piano). Set MK-203B, four 
_ sides, $11.98. (Artia import). 


(Etudes) 

PNM ssn asx vas sdducueenueesan ee Angel 35413/4 
(Ballade) 

NS OEE LEO CLE TOT CR ET Angel 35403 
PIN 65s od0s des kuousaae eee . Monitor 2048 
—e vibe see-ebnar RCA Victor LM/LSC-2370 
(Liszt) 

BE ccc cccbovensentesnsenseaen Angel 35647 
err rine a Angel 35528 
PUTIN 5'a.0 210s wawerened RCA Victor LM-1905 
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CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor, Op. 21; SCHUMANN: Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 54; Eugene 
Istomin (piano); Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy (in 
Chopin); the Columbia Symphony con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter (in Schumann). 
Columbia ML-5494, $4.98, or Stereo 
MS-6159, $5.98. 

COPLAND: Piano Variations; SHA- 
PERO: Sonatu No. 1; DELLO JOIO: 
Sonata No. 3; GOTTSCHALK: Le 
Bananier; GERSHWIN: Three Pre- 
ludes; Frank Glazer (piano). Concert- 
Disc M-1217 or Stereo CS-217, $4.98. 


DOHNANYI: Five Pieces from Ruralia 
Hungarica (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, & 7); Three 
Pieces, Op. 23; Etudes de Concert Nos. 
4,5, & 6, Op. 28; Rhapsody No. 2 in F 
sharp minor, Op. 11; J. STRAUSS- 
DOHNANYI: Schatzswalzer (Treasure 
Waltz from “The Gypsy Baron”); Ernst 
von Dohnanyi (piano). Everest LPBR- 
6061 or Stereo SDBR-3061, $4.98. 

DOHNANYI: Variations on a Nursery 
Song, Op. 25; RACHMANINOFF: 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 
43; Julius Katchen (piano); London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


Sir Adrian Boult. Richmond B-19076, 
$1.98 
GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A_ minor, 


Op. 16; LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 2 
in A; Gyorgy Cziffra (piano); Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by André 
Vandernoot. S-35738, 
$5.98. 

(Liszt) 

Entremont, Ormandy, Phila...Columbia MS-6071 

GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 16; LITOLFF: Scherzo (from Con- 
certo Symphonique, Op. 102); Peter 
Katin (piano); London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Colin Davis. 
Richmond B-19061, $1.98. 


LISZT: Sonata in B minor; WEBER: 
Sonata No. 4 in E minor, Op. 70; In- 
vitation to the Dance, Op. 65; Leon 
Fleisher (piano). Epic LC-3675, $4.98. 


Angel Stereo 


(Liszt) 

Bae Pee ihm BOTION 6 on 565 0 54.5 00:9 0.0 2 58 5-0 ys 
IN aos savin ecteradt 3 Wo fit -o aerelscwn aiecescoi ol Angel 35127 
(Weber: Sonata No. 4) 

i, GES re ere SPA 15 
(Weber: Invitation to the Dance) 
Badura-Skoda.......... Westminster XWN-18893 
MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 20 in D 


minor, K. 466; PROKOFIEV: Piano 
Concerto No. 5 inG, Op. 55; Sviatoslav 
Richter (piano); National Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, Warsaw, con- 
ducted by Stanislaw Wislocki (in 
Mozart) and Witold Rowicki (in Proko- 
fiev); Deutsche Grammophon LPM- 





18595, $5.98, or Stereo SLPM-138075, 
$6.98. 
(Mozart) 
Fischer....... 
EMER 8 Selene te. v.eie stent ale We eee Epic LC-3163 
MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 22 in E 
flat, K. 482; HAYDN: Piano Concerto 
in D, Op. 21; Joerg Demus (piano); 
Radio Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Franz-Paul Decker. 
Deutsche Grammophon LPM-18588, 
$5.98, or Stereo SLPM-138049, $6.98 


(Import). 
(Mozart) 
Badura-Skoda..........Westminster XWN-18661 


MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion; PROKOFIEV: Sonata No. 7 inB 
flat, Op. 83; Sviatoslav Richter (piano). 
Artia ALP-154, $4.98. 


(Mussorgsky) 

I ae Cae RCA Victor LM-2357 
(Prokofiev) 

ERED 3988 Sten euoratecs rans Waite bialoate Angel 35647 


PROKOFIEV: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D 
flat; J. S. BACH: Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor; Sviatoslav Richter (piano); 

Prague Symphony Orchestra conducted 

by Karel Ancerl (in Prokofiev); Czech 

Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 

Vaclav Talich (in Bach). Artia ALP- 

123, $4.98. 


(Prokofiev) 


Richter, Kondrashin. .. Saeuawunes Period 599 
LYMDONY, GUSSKING.... 6 cc icc eed Angel 35568 
(Bach) 

Richter, Sanderling................Monitor 2002 
Bn GME. 50s pte cence eeee ol Angel COLH-15 
RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on a 


Theme of Paganini, Op. 43; DOHN- 
ANYI: Variations on a Nursery Tune, 
Op. 25; Julius Katchen (piano), with 


the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Lon- 
don Stereo CS-6153, $4.98. Four- 


Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, London 
LCL-80036, $7.95. 

RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini; Artur Rubinstein 
(piano); Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Reiner. FALLA: 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain; San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Enrique Jord4. RCA Victor 
Stereo LSC-2430, $5.98. 


(Rhapsody) 
Rachmaninoff, Stokowski. . eee Vic. LCT-1118 


SCHUMANN: Piano Concertoin A minor, 
Op. 54; GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 16; Leon Fleisher (piano); 
Cleveland Orchestra conducted by 
George Szell. Epic LC-3689, $4.98, or 
Stereo BC-1080, $5.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23; 
Richter 


Sviatoslav 
Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Mravinsky. Ar ia MK-1501, $4.98. 


(piano); Leningrad 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








A Significant Book 
for PQ Readers 


The Technique of Piano Playing by Jozsef Gat. Buda- 
pest: Corvina, 1958. 228p. 


MONG numerous books on piano technique that have 

appeared over the last quarter century, including 
not a few reviewed in the PQ in the past ten years, 
the book now under review ranks high in importance. 
It has been calling for recognition since the original 
German edition appeared in 1956, but there seemed to 
be little point in addressing a general review to Eng- 
lish speaking readers until the present translation 
was published and until there was some assurance that 
the book could be bought over here. Since this book is 
so new, our discussion might best begin with a topical 
summary of its contents, after which some of its val- 
ues may be considered, both specific and general. 

Jozsef Gat, professor at the High School of Music 
in Budapest, starts his 24 unnumbered chapters by 
declaring his religion, so to speak. He summarizes 
the several attributes of piano tone, concluding that 
the performer controls only the speed of the hammer 
plus accompanying hammer and key noises. But he 
also takes note of the more subjective effects that are 
created through dynamic and agogic alterations by the 
individual artist. Special emphasis is placed on an 
illusion of intonation control that Gat says may be 
achieved through different intensities within the same 
chord. 

Next, the anatomical make-up of the pianist is 
considered, beginning with the pertinent skeletal me- 
chanisms, followed by the related musclature, and 
then by individual variations in hand structure and their 
advantages or disadvantages. The basic attack of the 
pianist, the 'swing-stroke,'is described, both "direct" 
from the key surface and "indirect" from above the 
key, and as it relates to both the release of the ham- 
mer and the rebound of the key. With regard to the 
control and intensities of this attack, the author pro- 
ceeds to examine the counterbalance of the antagonis- 
tic muscles and of the "weight-effect" or bodily re- 
sistance to the "return blow.'' The several joints, 
from hip to finger, are then evaluated as they may aid 
or hinder control. Andso are posture and chair height, 
with particular attention paid to the relation of sitting 
to piano height. Gat quite understandably hopes that 
eventually the latter will be made adjustable, too. 


Next come three chapters designed to bridge the 
gap from mechanical principles to artistic applications. 
The author weighs the values of conscious analysis 


versus intuitive grasp of inner meanings, and of fol- 
low-through versus minimal movements. As a method 
of practice, repetition is advocated only when it con- 
tinues to yield freshinsights and deeper meanings, and 
only in sections sufficiently isolated to permit full at- 
tention to them. Slow practice must differ merely in 
degree, not inkind, from fast practice, extreme rhyth- 
mic variants being of doubtful value. 

Now Gat is ready to discuss technical problems 
one by one and in detail--the use of the upper arm, 
which he rightly calls the application most neglected by 
novice teachers and performers; the means of playing 
legato and staccato; the fundamental "playing forms," 
especially scales, octaves, chords, and trills; and 
further problems, including tremolo, skips, and the 
glissando. The all-important matter of a suitable 
finger technique is explored finger by finger and phal- 
ange by phalange, with appropriate exercises offered. 
Smooth arm and hand movement in scales is consid- 
ered, as are the peculiar nature of the thumb stroke, 
the direct upper-arm "swing-stroke" in scales in 
double-thirds, radial-ulnar rotation as a preferred 
means of trilling (by nonadjacent fingers), and repeti- 
tion of a note by the same or different fingers. Final- 
ly, there are sections on fingering as it affects both 
the mechanical and the artistic problem, on gymnastic 
exercises of special value to the pianist, and on ways 
of introducing the young student to a solid technical 
foundation. 

The last-mentioned section is only acursory after- 
thought, for Gat addresses himself primarily to ad- 
vanced pianists. Furthermore, the reader will do 
better who has already had a fair exposure to previous 
literature of the sort, especially since Gat has con- 
densed his material tothe point where it requires con- 
siderable reading between the lines. The reader's 
understanding may also be slowed by the organization 
of subject matter and by the translation, both of which 
could be improved to the book's advantage. The or- 
ganization, which is meant to take the reader from 
general laws toparticular applications, betrays acer- 
tain amount of confusion in the need to treat some of 
the same topics, suchas scale playing, in twoor three 
different places. The translation causes little diffi- 
culty when it merely presents less usual word forms, 
such as "augmented fifth-sixth" for "augmented six- 
five chord," or "temperation" for "temperament" in 
tuning, or "innervation" for what often seems to be 
nothing more than "application."' But ambiguities do 
result in numerous sentences such as the following, 
where "does not"' could have either of two opposite 
senses, "must not" or "fails to": "When depressing 
the key, the player does not take into consideration 
the laws of the piano's mechanism" (p. 31). 


To these minor difficulties that confront the read- 
er may be added other obstacles that are more funda- 
mental to the subject matter, yet are hardly inordinate 





in a book of such broad scope and thorough coverage. 
There are actual questions of fact, like the statement 
on page 18 that the tendon is elastic, or the one on 
page 97 that "every kind of playing in which the tones 
are not sustained to their full value, but are separated 
from each other by pauses, is called staccato." There 
are other statements that reflect fuzzy thinking: 

From a psychological point, however, the term 
"weight-effect" seems to be more serviceable than 
the word "resistance.'' The latter may with some 
players induce a strained, even cramped state of the 
body, while the word "weight-effect" brings about a 
state of relaxation. The expression, "while letting 
loose the arm at the shoulder, support it with the fin- 
gers," is of course erroneous, but it helps the play- 
ers to find the right way for the arm to function. How- 
ever, we must be aware of the fact that the fingers 
must not become passive even for a single moment; 
hence it is absolutely wrong to bring any real weight 
to bear and to apply pressure to the keys. [p. 35] 


There are also matters of opinion on which many 
pianists will certainly differ with Gat. Thus, it is true 
that there has always been a school of pianists who 
favored the playing of almost all fast octaves by the 
forearm--by the well-known vibrato of the antagonis- 
tic muscles, as the author helpfully puts it. I have 
seen Budapest pianists get remarkable results in this 
way. But to rule out hand action on the grounds that 
the "wrist is not adapted to the execution of quick move- 
ments" (pp. 39, 99, and elsewhere) seems much too 
dogmatic. Readers may well disagree, too, with the 
statement that the second joint of the finger "is of no 
use in active striking" (p. 39), that the use of the fifth 
finger and even the thumb should be avoided on the 
black keys "if possible" (p. 181), or that the "tremolo 
trill" is, by implication, the most successful type (p. 
174). 

As an exposition of piano technique in terms of 
bones and muscles G&t's book falls well short of Ar- 
nold Schultz's The Riddle of the Pianist’s Finger, 
which first appeared from the University of Chicago 
Press twenty-five years ago [now published by Carl 
Fischer] and remains, in my opinion, the single most 
important book on that particular subject that has been 
written during the quarter century (see The Piano 
Quarterly, number 25, 1966). Lacking Schultz's cool, 
precise logic and flawless organization, Gat fails quite 
to translate his anatomical information into the proc- 
esses of mechanical leverage by which both the pian- 
ist and the piano action must operate. His range of 
physical possibilities is too narrow, showing no ap- 
parent cognizance, for example, of the solution to 
Schultz's "Riddle'--the use of the small muscles of 
the hand for light, rapid, and sensitive finger work. 


But few pianists who are prepared to read with 
due caution and just a pinch of the scholar's profes- 
sional skepticism will fail to find much food for thought 
in Gat's book. He does cover much of the ground of 





what might be called the classical theory of piano 
technique, often with documentation. And on almost 
every topic he is able to add worthwhile views of his 
own. More important, he goes much farther than 
Schultz, both in carrying the subject into actual prob- 
lems inthe standard literature (especially Chopin) and 
in extending the meaning of technique to almost every- 
thing concerned with mastery and control, as well as 
some things more usually left to the realm of inter- 
pretation. 

I have saved to the last what may be the most val- 
ued contribution of Gat's book, one that should prove 
sufficient in itself to justify its purchase for many 
readers. That is the wealth of illustrations. These 
include those bones and muscles in clear photographs 
and sketches, many music examples, some fascinat- 
ing photographs of great pianists seated at the piano 
--Liszt, Gieseking, Curson, Busoni, Rachmaninoff, 
Horowitz, and some 25 others, close-ups of the hands 
of many of these pianists, and, above all, numerous 
sets of movie frames showing pianists in action. The 
last give very detailed views of the performance. of a 
single phrase of music and sometimes of no more than 
two or three notes. It would be hard to say that one 
can actually glean much specific technical advice by 
studying the pictured hand movements, although such 
was undoubtedly the purpose, and the successive 
frames are certainly more meaningful than single 
posed shots. But from all these pictures one does get 
a remarkable sense of the purpose, sincerity, and ar- 
tistry of the finest performers. In fact, the communi- 
cation of that sense seems to be an underlying theme 
throughout this stimulating book. 

— WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 
Orr. 
The Fugue in Beethoven’s Piano Music. By John V. 
Cockshoot. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 
Published in the U.S. A. , New York (1960) Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc. $6.00 


i book is written by a young British musicologist, 
who studied at Oxford and who is evidently also a 
fine pianist. For more reasons than crotchets and 
quavers--which, subdivided into semis, demis, and 
hemis will never cease to appear quaint to the Ameri- 
can reader--the author cannot deceive about his Eng- 
lish background. His book compares in scope and out- 
look to a great many British books on music--it is 
firmly based upon studies and views of eminent au- 
thorities, well documented, conservative, and dedi- 
cated to the performing artist rather than the fellow 
scholar. All this may be greatly to our advantage-- 
then again, it may not. 

One of the treasured traditions dictating the course 
of Mr. Cockshoot's study is that of the fugue as a 
form of contrapuntal music, which may be analyzed 
into "Subjects, Answers, Expositions, Middle Sections, 
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and so on." He feels that "a clearer insight into the 
ways of Beethoven's musical thought'"' may be gained 
from "detailed critical and stylistic analyses" of 
Beethoven's piano fugues, and he proceeds to dissect 
each of these works not only into Subjects, Answers, 
Expositions, and so on, but into its minutest formal 
components--melodic phrases and motives, rhythmic 
and harmonic subdivisions--down to the last semi- 
quaver. It is detailed formal analysis all right, but 
neither critical nor stylistic. 

Straight analyses of this kind can be very helpful 
to the concert pianist, the piano teacher, or the ad- 
vanced student, who should know what is going on in 
the music even before embarking upon the study of 
such works as, for instance, Beethoven's sonata Op. 
110. If thus interested, one should take Mr. Cock- 
shoot's book anda score of the work under considera- 
tion,. preferably one with numbered bars--one should 
also, as suggested, copy out the fugue parts in open 
score--and be guided through the subtleties of Beetho- 
ven's writing, and it may be very enjoyable. Other- 
wise, the blow-by-blow account of each measure, 
phrase, andsection makes for very dull reading indeed. 

Somewhat more interesting are Mr. Cockshoot's 
short discussions of Beethoven's sketches. for his piano 
fugues (only those available to the author at the time 
of writing); they give us an inkling of what he might 
have done by way of critical and stylistic analysis. 
But we searchin vain for asingle reference to Beetho- 


ven's other fugues, from his vocal or chamber music, 
that might have told us about the particularly pianis- 
tic quality of the piano fugues. There is also nota 
single comparison of Beethoven's imitative works to 
those by Haydn--who after all was Beethoven's teach- 
er--or to piano fugues by less gifted contemporaries. 
Thus, the conclusion that "Beethoven's fugues contain 
some of his most characteristic music," although 
found on the dust jacket of the present volume, is not 
at all corroborated inside. 


But, in fairness to Mr. Cockshoot, let us judge his 
study on the basis of his conclusions as they are. "It 
is utterly unrealistic and irrelevant," he summarizes, 
"to judge Beethoven's fugues by the Bach yardstick," 
because Beethoven did not ever write fugues like Bach 
did. Well, we sort of suspected that, and we agree 
even without having read Mr. Cockshoot's book. An- 
other conclusion is equally banal if truthful: Beetho- 
ven never wrote really academic fugues, but "remained 
true to his own genius by adapting fugal techniques to 
his special needs, and investing them with all the po- 
etry of which he was capable." 

Who, but a student of counterpoint would write a 
fugue exactly as prescribed in the textbook? And did 
Bach, from whom this text-book fugue is supposedly 
derived, not "adapt fugal techniques to his special 
needs?" To claim that the theoretical fugue can be 
"invested with poetry" seems to put the cart before 
the horse--just take a look at Op. 110 and see to what 
extent Beethoven's music (or poetry) can upset any 
standard idea of sonata and fugue! 

Beethoven had very little respect for contrapuntal 
rules and regulations (this is quite obvious from his 
quotations on the subject, listed in an appendix to the 
present volume). If Mr. Cockshoot, in his introduc- 
tory chapter, tries to blame Haydn's and [, G, Al- 
brechtsberger's "faulty'' teaching for the fact that 
Beethoven wrote mostly mere fugal expositions and 
master pieces in free imitative style, he is seriously 
misinterpreting the meaning of Beethoven's contra- 
puntal works altogether. 


But let us return to the purely practical, andto the 
question whether the painstakingly exact formal analy- 
sis can be useful to the performer, the teacher, or 
the student. Anyone who is advanced sufficiently to 
play those sonatas and variations by Beethoven that 
contain fugues, should know how to go about analyzing 
these works--this should be part and parcel of his pro- 
fessional equipment. It is actually one of the most 
rewarding tasks to discover thematic relationships 
and the interaction of imitating parts, to concentrate 
upon the technical details that reveal the craft of the 
genius, while working out an interpretation. A com- 
pletely verbalized, ready-made account of musical 
processes does not leave muchleeway tothe perform- 
er's own imagination. 





Therefore, only tothe student of Beethoven's piano 
fugues who is unfamiliar with the basic tools of analy- 
sis and verbal expression of the same, the book may 
be helpful as a textbook, so to speak, an introduction 
to and a demonstration of detailed analysis. 

--LUISE EITEL 


oor 


The Interpretation of Bach’s Keyboard Works. By 
Erwin Bodky. 421 pages. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, $10. 


N the lexicon of music and music teaching no wordor 
| concept is more mysterious and misused than "inter - 
pretation." What gothic horrors have been perpetrated 
in the name of interpretation! Who has not heard pian- 
ists--amateur and professional alike--completely mu- 
tilate pieces of music under the guise of "expressing" 
themselves? It is difficult to deal with such people, 
for no one can deny that the printed musical page is 
merely a diagram or blueprint of instructions to the 
performer about what he is to do. It is just this fact 
which licenses the murderous instincts of "interpre- 
ters."' Curious, for it is also just this fact which 
should stop every intelligent performer from willful 
manhandling of a score. What carpenter would build 
a house, not according to the specifications of the ar- 
chitect's plan, but rather in accord withhis own modi- 
fications of the plan? It is in just this light that musi- 
cians must not, without great considerations, make 
any sort of changes dictated by personal taste in the 
score of a man long dead and therefore defenseless 
against artistic mayhem. 

Our own day has seen composers such as Bartok 
labor mightily to indicate in the score precisely what 
he meant, and it has heard other composers voice the 
wish for machines which could not interfere with their 
purposes but could only perform exactly as command- 
ed the music written for them. One look at modern 
scores and the precision of the markings is apparent. 
In the same breath, one look at old scores and the lack 
of precisionis equally apparent. What then is the hap- 
less performer to do? For without doubt these old 
scores need interpreting. But remember, you do not 
interpret a foreign language without knowing it, and 
you do not interpret old music without knowing it. 
Being able to read the mere indications of pitch and 
rhythm is no more than the ability to recognize the 
letters of the alphabet and the punctuation in a foreign 
language. In both a language and in music there is 
meaning, and to discern meaning requires study. 

With the realization of the difficulties inherent in 
the attempt to understand the musicalscores of an age 
long past the late Erwin Bodky started early in life to 
apply himself tointense study of the problems foundin 
Sebastian Bach's keyboard scores. When he turned to 


various editions, he found that all editors disagreed 
among themselves about almost every item of techni- 
cal performance instructions. Performers, ignoring 
the editors of the music, compounded the confusions by 
poser almost never wrote out his wishes in the score. 
But Mr. Bodky, assuming that a man of Bach's char- 
acter and temperament, would not leave such things 
entirely tothe whim of any uninformed performer, be- 
lieved that the instructions about performance must, 
then, be written into the music itself. This would 
presuppose a tradition of performance practice well- 
developed and well-understood by all. It required but 
a little investigation to establish the existence of such 
a tradition, but spelling out its conventions so that 
modern performers could understand them was amore 
arduous task. 


Since the author had to dig through the keyboard 
works of Bach in detail before he could reach conclu- 
sions, he rightly insists that the reader dig through 
them in order to become familiar with the reasons for 
the conclusions. The book begins with a short histori- 
cal review of clavichords, harpsichords, pianos and 
organs. It explains how the instruments were con- 
structed, what the essential differences between them 
were, whenthey were invented and enjoyed widespread 
use, and how the styles of music changed according to 
the instrument for which it was composed. The first 
problem, then, is the determination of the proper in- 
strument for given pieces. The author has rightly be- 
gun with the only three pieces which Bach himself 
designated specifically for two-manual harpsichord-- 
the Italian Concerto, the French Overture, and the 
Goldberg Variations. By carefully analyzing every 
measure of each of these compositions, and by com- 
paring his analyses with what we know of the traditional 
manner of 18th-century keyboard practice gleaned 
from contemporary theorists and writers on music, 
Mr. Bodky arrives at the plan of terrace dynamics 
demanded by the printed notes. (It is not a question 
of agreement or disagreement with the theory of "ter- 
race" dynamics in the performance of Bach's works, 
since such dynamics are the only ones possible on the 
harpsichord, and all three works were marked by the 
composer for this instrument.) After finding the dy- 
namic plan, he presents as many alternative solutions 
the instrument is capable of offering. But in turn each 
solution reaches a point where it cannot fulfill the ob- 
vious dynamic plan of the pieces. By means of this 
process of elimination, a final and single possible so- 
lution is found for the performance of the music in 
question. After these results, which mean certain 


registrations on harpsichords, are applied to the pieces 
analysed, certain principles of ,texture and notation 
become apparent. These principles are then used in 
the analysis of a large body of preludes and fugues from 
The Welltempered Keyboard in an attempt to decide 

















for whichinstrument these pieces were intended. When 
the architectural plan of terrace dynamics in a prel- 
ude or fugue is impossible of execution or leads to 
monotonous and unmusical results on the harpsichord, 
the author assumes that it was meant for clavichord. 


The same procedure is used throughout the book 
in arriving at the conclusions concerning performance 
of Bach's keyboard music which are presented by Mr. 
Bodky. He goes through long and careful analyses of 
an astounding number of individual pieces in discus- 
sions concerning dynamic problems, tempo, ornamen- 
tation, rhythm and its conventions, and the paralyzing 
problem of phrasing and articulation. There is also 
a survey of the application of musical symbolism in 
Bach's music, with appropriate cautions to the read- 
er and performer concerning any definite opinions 
about this matter. Throughout these chapters Mr. 
Bodky examines and weighs critically the sayings of 
18th-century theorists and all those writers who fol- 
low them up to the present day, and his constant reit- 
eration that the melodic lines must not be obscured 
for any reasons might be taken as the viewpoint of the 
whole book. Everyone has met the problem of orna- 
mentation, for instance, and often the solution is less 
than satisfactory. So many pianists, though they have 
given up the atrocious habit of trilling onthe main note, 
apply the principle of beginning on the upper neighbor 
ubiquitously. This too is equally unattractive, for, as 
Mr. Bodky shows, it leads to such intolerable effects 
as parallel fifths and octaves in many cases, or in 
others to obscuring the intentions of the composer by 
destroying characteristic intervals of the melodic 
lines. 


In all truthit must be admitted that Mr. Bodky has 
not proved his various cases beyond all doubts, but 
rather that he has succeeded in adding another--albeit 
well-buttressed--theory to the long list of those deal- 
ing withinterpretive problems in Bach's scores. Fur- 
thermore, the necessity for detailed analysis accord- 
ing to the mechanics of harpsichord and clavichord 
leads to a formidable use of technical terminology 
which does not make the book easy reading, and for 
greatest benefit all would do well to have a large se- 
lection of Bach's keyboard pieces at hand in order to 
follow the involved analyses. Otherwise the mind 
reels and one has the feeling that he is being sold a 
bill of goods. 

In spite of these mild reservations and the fact 
that the book is concerned almost exclusively with 
harpsichord and clavichord performance, it is a 
worthwhile book for pianists and piano teachers. The 
author himself devotes nine pages to brief considera- 
tion of piano performance, but the implications of the 
book for the pianist are considerable. | Concerning 
piano rendition, Mr. Bodky states the case for the 
study of the scores and for his book very well: "If the 
problems offered by Bach's keyboard works could 


convince the young music students of our time of the 
necessity of giving most serious study to the analysis 
of the hidden laws of musical architecture, these works 
could become the cornerstone for the most decisive 
development in their inner growth: the transforma- 
tion from an amateur into a connoisseur." No better 
aim can a piano teacher set himself than that expressed 
by those words. --JOSEPH S. PEAKE 
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Dear Sir: 

...My problem at the moment is this--where can 
I get help on the trill, and how it should be played-- 
especially in Bach compositions? So many different 
opinions expressed as to which is correct. Some fine 
artist told me to ask a reputable teacher and do as 
that teacher suggests. Is there no clear-cut rule on 
how the trillis played? I teach piano and want to know 
what to tell my pupils... 

Lorraine A. Madricka 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Unfortunately there is no "clear-cut rule" about trills 
in Baroque music--or rather, no one rule. The proper 
way of playing a trill is entirely dependent upon its 
musical context, length of trill note, tempo of the 
movement, melodic contour, and harmonic structure, 
which of course are different for each trill. The only 
general rule is perhaps that the trill should be played 
in definite rhythmical note groups. 

There are many books, such as the one by Bodky 
--reviewed in this issue--in which Baroque ornamen- 
tation is discussed, and from which you may glean 
more precise information on performance practice 
in each case. --The Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

In the last copy of The Piano Quarterly I was much 
interested in the article by Carolyn Powell on Robert 
Pace Group Instruction. 

I should like to find where to purchase "glasses" 
as pictured on page 23 for sight reading--"'can't look 
down." They are just what I've wanted for years! 

Mrs. Doris A. Fowler 
Barre, Vt. 


The "glasses" pictured are not yet on the market. 
Robert Pace has been experimenting with different 
"glasses" which he has made, and the final ones will 
be put on the market at the same time his new series 
will appear--sometime in the Spring. --The Editor. 
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BOOKS 


October, November, December 1960 


APEL, WILLI [originally: Willi Appelbaum] The Har- 
vard brief dictionary of music, by Willi Apel and Ralph 
T. Daniel. vi, 341p. illus., music, 60-7986 Cambridge 
Mass., Harvard Univ Press 3.95 


Intended for people actively interested in music but having 
no specialized training. Defines terms, describes instruments, 
identifies composers, their works and styles, and provides 
historical and notational information. Willi Apel compiled 
the ‘‘Harvard Dictionary of Music,’’ a more technical and 
larger work, and is Professor of Musicology at Indiana 
University. Ralph T. Daniel is Associate Professor of Music 
History and Literature at Indiana. 


BIKEL, THEODORE, 1924- ed. Folksongs and foot- 
notes; an international songbook. 254p. 60-1030 New 
York, Meridian Books 4.95; pap., 2.95 


Lyrics and piano and guitar arrangements for folksongs from 
all over the world. The songs are in their original language 
(or a transliteration) and are translated. With notes on each 
lyric and references to the compiler’s recording of it. 


BODKY, ERWIN, 1896-1958. The interpretation of 
Bach's keyboard works. ix, 421p. bibl. illus., fac- 
sims., music. 58-10396 Cambridge, Mass. , Harvard 
University Press 10.00 
A scholarly analysis of Johann Sebastian Bach’s music for 
keyboard instruments. Discusses ornamentation, symbolism, 
and the often ambiguous points of tempo, dynamics and 
articulation in Bach’s music. Features detailed analysis of 
many works and lengthy appendices containing suggestions 
for interpreting every keyboard composition of major im- 


portance. The late Erwin Bodky was Professor of Music and 
Chairman of the School of Creative Arts, Brandeis University. 


COOPER, GROSVENOR. The rhythmic structure of 
music [by] Grosvenor W. Cooper and Leonard B. Meyer 
ix, 212p. bibl. illus. music. Chicago, Univ of Chicago 
Press 6.00 


A text for students familiar with harmony and counterpoint 
but “‘not too advanced in theoretical studies.’’ Provides a 
theory of rhythmic structure and analytical methods. Begins 
with simple meters and examples. The authors are in the 
music department at the University of Chicago. 


COPLAND, AARON. Copland on music. 280p. 60- 
15171 Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 3.95 


Essays and occasional pieces about music and musicians 
written by the eminent composer over a span of more than 
30 years. Discusses both old masters and American com- 
posers from 1926 to 1959. 


DAVIS, ARTHUR KYLE, Jr., 1897- ed. More tradi- 
tional ballads of Virginia; collected with the coopera- 
tionof members of the Virginia Folklore Society. 371p. 
music bibl. 60-51689 Chapel Hill, Univ of North Caro- 


lina Press 7.50 


Continues the collection entitled “‘Traditional Ballads of Vir- 
ginia’’ published by the Harvard University Press in 1929. 
and now out of print. This new volume which gives the 
words of the ballads and where possible the melody, com- 
prises the older (“‘Child’”’ ballads) assembled at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with the aid of the Virginia Folklore 
Society. Notes of phonograph records are given when avail- 
able. The editor is Professor of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


EWEN, DAVID, 1907-. The story of Arturo Tosca- 
nini. Rev. and enl. ed. xviii, 142p. bibl. illus. 60-4144 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 3.00 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ (The) New ed. Completely 
revised, enlarged and brought up to date. By Leonard 
Feather. 527p. bibl. illus. ports. 55-10774 New York, 


Horizon Press’ 15.00 

Includes many photographs of new jazz stars, nearly 1,000 

more biographies and an expanded bibliography. 
GERSHWIN, GEORGE, 1898-1937. The George and 
Ira Gershwin song book. Illus. by Milton Glaser. illus. 
60-1028 xiv, 178p. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
10.00 

Lyrics and music (piano arrangements and guitar markings) 


of 40 of Gershwin’s most memorable tunes. Ira Gershwin 
offers interesting commentary on most of the selections. 


LANG, PAUL HENRY. A pictorial history of music 
[by] Paul Henry Lang and Otto Bettmann. vii, 242p. 
illus., ports., facsims. 60-6822 New York, Norton 
10.00 


The material of Paul Henry Lang’s ‘‘Music in Western 
Civilization’”” has been condensed and adapted into a pic- 
torial history of music featuring over 600 illustrations (in- 
cluding paintings and photographs of great musicians and 
musical landmarks). Surveys music history from the ancient 
Greeks through the 20th century. 


LEIBOWITZ, RENE. Thinking for orchestra, practi- 
cal exercises in orchestration, by René Leibowitz 
and Jan Maguire. xi, 240p. music, 60-4145 New York, 
Schirmer  bds., 6.00 

Divided into two parts. Section one contains general analysis 

of and numerous musical examples of orchestral writing of 

the classical, early and later romantic and modern periods. 

Section two contains the original score excerpts and various 

answers to questions and explanations of problems. 
LOMAX, ALAN, 1915- ed. The folk songs of North 
America, inthe English language. Xxx, 623p. bibl. 
60-2860 Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 7.50 


Assembled by a foremost authority on folk songs in the 
world, this volume contains over 300 folk songs, each with 
either a piano accompaniment or guitar chords. In addition, 
it is an extensive history of folk songs in America. 


MANOS, CONSTANTINE. Portrait of a symphony. 
Foreword by Aaron Copland. illus., ports. 60-13144 
New York, Basic Books’ 10.00 


One hundred and thirty-one photographs of scenes associated 

with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Includes group shots 

of the orchestra, individual shots of its musicians in action, 

and pictures of its. conductor, Charles Munch, various guest 

conductors, and the audience. 
NEST'EV, IZRAIL' VLADIMIROVICH, 1911-. Pro- 
kofiev. Trans. from the Russian by Florence Jonas; 
with a foreword by Nicholas Slonimsky. 528p. bibl. 
illus., ports., facsim., music. 60-11631 Stanford, 
Calif. Stanford Univ Press 8.75 

A considerable lengthening of the author’s previous biography 

of the Russian composer. Covers the whole course of 


Prokofiev’s life and gives a scholarly analysis of his musical 
style. 


PANASSIE, HUGUES. The real jazz. [Trans. from the 
French by Anne Sorelle Williams] Rev. and enl. ed. 
284p. bibl. 60-10858 New York, Barnes 4.95 


Revised, corrected, and brought up to date. 

















PELTZ, MARY ELLIS (Opdycke). The magic of the 
opera; a picture memoir of the Metropolitan. 172p. 
illus. 60-9011 New York, Praeger 10.00 


Both a photograph collection and narrative tracing Metro- 
politan Opera history from its first opening night. Fea- 
tures pictures of “Met” stars of the past and present 
and scenes from various operas and candid shots of the 
backstage and outfront atmospheres. 


SHAW, MARTIN FALLAS, 1875-1958, ed. National 
anthems of the world. viii, 330p. 60-2751 New York, 
Pitman Pub. Corp. 10.00 


Music and lyrics of over 100 national anthems. The original 
language is used and, where necessary, a_ transliterated 
phonetic version provided and English translations are en- 
graved with the music, or, in some cases, Placed at the 
end in a free translation. In a few instances a four-part 
vocal arrangement is given, to be used as such or played 
as a piano accompaniment for the melody. 


SILBER, IRWIN, 1925- ed. Songs of the Civil War. 
385p. bibl. notes. illus., diagrs 60-1027 New York, 
Columbia Univ Press 7.50 


Popularity, musical worth, historical significance, representa- 
tion of main trends, musical pertinence today, and personal 
taste were the criteria used in selecting this collection of 
125 Civil War songs. Although arrangements are piano ar- 
rangements, choice of keys has been dictated by the limita- 
tions of the guitar. In addition to music and lyrics, there is 
-information on each song’s history, notes on the composer 
and a description of circumstances under which the song 
was written, Irwin Silber is editor of Sing Out, a folk song 
magazine. 


STEVENS, DENiS. The Pelican history of music. I. 
Ancient forms to polyphony. Edited by Alec Robertson 
and Denis Stevens. 342p. illus., music (Pelican bk. 
A492) bibl. , discogr. Baltimore, Penguin Books 1. 2é 


“Music seen against its various backgrounds—social, aes- 
thetic, religious, and historical.’” The chapters are: ‘‘Non- 
Western Music’? by Peter Crossley-Holland, ‘“‘Plainsong’’ by 
Alec Robertson, *‘Ars Antiqua’? by Denis Stevens, and ‘‘Ars 
Nova”’ by Gilbert Reaney. 


WEAVERS (The), ed. The Weavers' song book. Arr.. M h C l 

for piano and guitar by Robert De Cormier. 177p. In- art a a n a n 
ternational collection of folk-songs. 60-1041 New York, 
Harper 5.95 





ROLLIE McKENNA 


Folk-songs from all over the world arranged according to A Recital-Discussion 
subject, from the repertoire of a well-known folk-singing 
group. f 

WILLIAMS, MARTIN T., ed. The art of jazz; essays 0 

on the nature and development of jazz. 248p. illus. 

New York, Grove Press 1.95 OUTSTANDING NEW 





MUSIC REVIEWS (Cont'd from page 2) PIANO TEACHING 
tainly not experimental, but it does show a use of the LITERATURE 


keyboard as a keyboard, above and beyond style, and 
it is interesting for this alone. 





Other pieces, forthe very beginning student, onthe 
best list this quarter are all quite well done. "Wooden 
Soldiers" by Samuel Wilson, and 'JackTar" by Robert MUSIC CLUBS - TEACHER FORUMS 


Kelley are particularly worthy of your attention. PARENT-TEACHER GROUPS 


With the New Year just beginning, we sendall good 


wishes, to teachers and to composers. Let us all try, e 
not simply to hold the line, which wasn't very strong 
this year at best, but to raise all our standards, and ethers ww encdlaneas 


Piano TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 


not allow ourselves to give room to the shoddy and 88 Morningside Drive « New York 27, N. Y. 


mediocre. If we don't make our opinions felt, we can 
never hope to raise the musical level of this country 
to what it can and should be. 
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candid...controversial 
-- constructive 


Ernst Bacon's 


“A penetrating analysis of the forces and fac- 
tors which threaten the natural development 
of the musical life of our people. It should be 
in the home of every thinking American who 
is concerned with our total culture.” 
Roy Harris 


At your local bookseller 


$4.00 


NZ SYRACUSE 
SVU UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SyrRAcusE 10, NEw York 
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Tops For Budding Musicians 





Inspiring biographies with simple piano 
arrangements of popular works of the 
composers, charmingly illustrated. 


By Opal Wheeler 


ADVENTURES OF RICHARD WAGNER $ 
LUDWIG BEETHOVEN AND THE CHIMINIF TOWER BELLS 
PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE NUTCRACKER BALLET 
ROBERT SCHUMANN AND MASCOT ZIFF 

STEPHEN FOSTER AND HIS LITTLE DOG TRAY 

THE STORY OF PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY: PART I 


75 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
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By Opal Wheeler & Sybil Deucher 


FRANZ SCHUBERT AND HIS MERRY FRIENDS 
JOSEPH HAYDN: THE MERRY LITTLE PEASANT 
MOZART THE WONDER BOY 

SEBASTIAN BACH: THE BOY FROM THURINGIA 


50 
50 
50 
50 


wow ww 











Pe. DU TErOn sé CO) ENC. 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1852 


300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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RIDDLE 
of the 


PIANIST’S 
FINGER = / 
by ARNOLD SCHULTZ 


The physiological approach to 
piano mastery. Among others 
are chapters on The Skeleton, 
Contra-Fixation Movement, and 
the Use of Various Touch-Forms. 


(O 3645)—5.50 









CARL FISCHER 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
BOSTON CHICAGO . 











MusicForThe Piano 


by 


and Jrwin Freundlich 
Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music | 


James Friskin 


The one indispensable volume for 
all performers, teachers, students 
and intelligent listeners--the most 
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extensive bibliography and commentary 
on available works for the piano. 


The authors cover some 500 composers, 
of which one-third belong to the modern school 
and over 100 are American. 


| $5. 00 | 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 









































THREE NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


The New Oxford History 
of Music 


VOLUME III: ‘ARS NOVA AND RENAISSANCE, 1300-1540" 


Edited by Dom Anselm Hughes and Professor Gerald 
Abraham 


This volume covers a period of great changes in music, stretching 
from the work of Philippe de Vitry and Machaut in the early 
fourteenth century to Josquin des Prez, Ockeghem, and the early 
Tudor School of two hundred years later. 


Stravinsky 


Roman Vlad 


Translated from the original Italian by FREDERICK and ANN 
FULLER 


A detailed analysis of Stravinsky’s music by a leading authority on 
the composer, with special emphasis on Stravinsky's later works, 
about which little is at present available. 


Mozart 


Charlotte Haldane 


A new account of Mozart's eventful life intended for the ordinary 
reader rather than the specialist. 


Oxford ssiversiry res 








Chopin 











An Index of His Works 


in chronological order 


By MAURICE J. E. BROWN 








A 
Tr 1s a long needed and 
g awaited thematic index 


S$ WOfKS 








WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 
> 


Piano Quarterly 
212 pp., 9 appendices, index, $8.00 


Order copies on approval from 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

Publishers of the Fifth Edition of 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS (9 vols.) 




















The first and only complete guide to 


JALI 
IMPROVISATION 


$15 


A WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATION 
M FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
(Sole Agents) 


and 


THE JAZZ PIANIST 


Studies In The Art And Practice 
Of Jazz Improvisation. 
Books One, Two and Three $2.00 each 


by 


John Mehegan 


Instructor, Juilliard School of Music 

and Teachers College Columbia 

University; Jazz Critic, New York 
Herald Tribune 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
11 West 60th Street + New York 23, N. Y. 




















Choice} Piano Teaching Pieces 


KABALEVSKY 
PERSICHETTI 
H. STEVENS 


McKOWN 
STARER 
SEIGMEISTER 


E., STEVENS 


E. ROGERS 


FINLAYSON 


McKAY 
PHILLIPS 
BEISSERT 

EMERY 

BUCCI 
GRAHAM 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


INTERMEDIATE 


The Hootnanny (four hands)--Chappell & Co. $2.00 
"Cripple Creek" from The Hootnanny Chappell & Co. .75 
"Leather Britches" from The Hootnanny Chappell & Co. .75 
Maple Sugaring --Lawson-Gould Music Co. .80 


Five Sets of Variations --Leeds Music Corp. $1.50 
Parades --Elkan-Vogel Co. .75 
Lyric Piece --Theodore Presser Co. .40 


Lake at Night--Carl Fischer, Inc. .40 
Bugle, Drum and Fife--Theodore Presser Co. .40 
Children’s Day---Leeds Music Corp. $1.25 


EASY 


Shenandoah Valley Tune --Theodore Presser Co. .40 
White Heather --Oliver Ditson Co. .40 
Tunes in Folk Style --Oliver Ditson Co. 


Two Winter Pieces --Century Music Corp. 
Rain on the Roof --Century Music Corp. 


Little White Burrow --Boosey & Hawkes .40 
Little March --Boosey & Hawkes .40 


Hi-way Scene --Theodore vresser Co. .40 

Little Song --Elkan-Vogel Co. .40 

Puppet Parade --G. Schirmer, Inc. .40 

Harvest Dance --G. Schirmer, Inc. .40 

Puppy is Lost --Century Music Corp. 

The Bear and the Beehives --Elkan-Vogel Co. .40 
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